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STUDIES IN THE JEWISH LITURGY. 

I. jw by Dia. 
B. 

The synagogue service, in common with all human insti- 
tutions, is a product of gradual development. It did not 
spring up in a day, nor was it completed by any one man. 
The religious spirit of the centuries, the religious genius 
of the whole people worked together for its establishment. 
As little as we can specify who first coined the words of 
language and made them common property, so little are 
we able to trace back in the various paragraphs of the 
prayers particulars of their origin and introduction into 
the service. So also in the case before us, no answer can 
be given to the questions how the paragraphs that make 
up "Perisat Shema" grew into shape, when they were 
combined together, and at what period they were arranged 
in the order in which we now know them. At the present, 
the absolute lack of sources places the solution of these 
problems beyond our reach. But this much, at least, is 
certain, that these sections in their present arrangement 
were in existence long before the rise of Christianity. 
In the beginning of the Christian era these prayers were 
already discussed as if they were primitive institutions. 
Then, even, nothing was known of their origin, and it was 
set far back in the dimness of remote antiquity in accord- 
ance with the firmly established and deeply rooted workings 
of the national consciousness. 

The schools of Shammai and Hillel 1 from the rabbinical 
side, and Josephus 2 from the Hellenistic, are in complete 
accord in declaring the twofold daily recital of the Shema 
to be a Mosaic institution — so venerable and hard and fast 

1 Cf. Mishna, Berakhot, I and II. Talm. Berakhot beginning. 
1 Antiq., IV, 8, 13. 
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was the usage connected with our prayer in the eyes of 
these remote generations. 

"5,845 verses," says Steinthal very pertinently, "are 
contained in the five books of Moses, and among them how 
many that are of wonderful beauty and deep meaning! 
Who then chose from these 5,845 verses the verse 'Hear, 
Israel ' as the banner legend of the Jews ? Who ? The 
men of the Great Synod 1 ." The old Jewish tradition 
which attributes the first arrangement of the congregational 
prayers to the nh*»n DDJ3 HMN should rest on good founda- 
tion. We know, at least, nothing to adduce against the 
hypothesis that these prayers had already received their 
fixed shape in pre-Maccabean time, and that their grouping 
has thereafter remained the same throughout the centuries. 

The service, which the synagogue built up and preserved, 
took its issue from the congregation. Beginning as the 
congregational service, it grew into shape as the expression 
of that which was common to the congregation — the 
profession of faith. The formulation of the belief that 
united all members of the community constituted the first 
element of the public liturgy, around which the other 
elements are woven as around their natural centre. From 
the one profession of faith, the whole complex of sections 
composing the prayer received its name (yDB> Wip, 
yaw by Die) ; this remains its name for all time. The 
Biblical sections, which as the foundations of belief were 
incorporated in the prayer, were in the earliest times more 
numerous than they are to-day, as was recently fully 
shown in this Beview 2 . We will here confine ourselves 
to those paragraphs which still constitute part of the 
prayer, and which have therefore passed through a longer 
period of development. 

Confining our attention to the JflDG?, it must be remarked 
that we use this designation for the three Biblical sections 
as if they had always belonged together. But it is beyond 

1 Steinthal, H., fiber Juden und Judentum, Berlin, 1906, p. 255. 

2 J. Q. B., XV, 398 ; of. also R. i. J., XLVI, p. 214. 
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doubt that the three were not all adopted into the liturgy 
simultaneously. 1D&01, the third, is of later adoption than 
the two preceding it ; otherwise it would be unintelligible 
why this passage from Numbers should stand after the two 
paragraphs from Deuteronomy ; it would likewise be unin- 
telligible why in Palestine it was, for a long time, not said 
at all in the evening 1 . The only question that can arise is 
whether the first two sections ya& and JJW DN n^m received 
their position in the prayer simultaneously, or one later 
than the other. As far back as our information reaches 
they are quoted together, and their acceptance is attributed 
to the regulation of the daily twofold recitation mentioned 
in each of them. But we know that such derivations are 
mostly etiological, and that they give not so much the 
cause as the justification or explanation of the already 
existing institution. It is improbable that both sections 
found their way into the service at the same time. I in- 
cline towards the opinion that the oldest ritual contained 
the first section, y»B>, alone. 

This section holds quite an exceptional rank in the 
Pentateuch. Its first two sentences J)DK> and rnriNl contain 
distinct teachings ; all the following are, according to the 
simple meaning of the words, directions for complying with 
the injunctions of the first two sentences. Nowhere else in 
the Bible is the importance of a teaching emphasized so 
prominently; in no other passage is it commanded with 
the aid of so many words and images to engrave a precept 
on the tablets of the heart. With intense force it is 
impressed to hold ever before one's own eyes and to teach 
others this " first commandment " at all times, in all places, 
and in all situations of life. It is truly notable what care 
in style and expression the Thora devotes to this funda- 
mental principle of belief. This fact did not escape the 
notice of the founders of our liturgy, and they made this 

1 Cf. Bab. Berdkhot, 14 b ; Jer. ibid., I, 9 (3d); Hatakhol Qeddot (ed. 
Hildesheimer), p. 23 : mw in'ob p»na fan tow ywa rwio rros Nnwn -nn 
Dva ate jrro wn -ms'i nVni on \>x*m vxcm dn rvm sou; naD Npi. 
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portion the profession of faith of the community, and the 
backbone of the service. Later exposition indeed turned 
the whole section to Halachic purposes, and entirely per- 
verted the natural meaning. The expressions "joipai "paeo 
were also taken literally, and referred to the two times 
of prayer in every day 1 . Once this interpretation was 
given, it was an easy matter to adopt the second section 
also into the service, since its importance is similarly 
emphasized in the Scriptures. Its contents offered no 
obstacle, as the theory of retribution that it reflects tallied 
with the stage of belief of the Jewish community imme- 
diately after the Exile. 

Somewhat more complicated are the facts presented by 
the third section. In the Talmud 2 there are five reasons 
given for its adoption ; but their very number makes them 
suspected. Why from all the laws was just that of the 
Fringes selected and incorporated in the daily prayers? 
The Halacha has in this case made a propter hoc out of 
the post hoc, and so inferred the peculiar importance now 
attached to the Fringes. But this view can hardly be the 
correct one. Why should the service bring one particular 
command so prominently into notice? And even if this 
were the intention, were there not far more important 
precepts that would sooner have been chosen? Is not, 
for instance, much more stress laid on the Sabbath in the 
Pentateuch, and was not this command more characteristic 
of Judaism? In point of fact the commandment of the 
Fringes did not furnish the occasion for the insertion of 
the paragraph TOW) into the prayers; this lay rather in 
the close of the paragraph, in the mention of the Exodus 
from Egypt. Jeremiah had once proclaimed that the 
Exodus from Egypt would one day rank in importance 
below the later redemptions. The course of Jewish history 

1 Cf. Si/re, Deut. § 34 (ed. Friedmann, 74 b) ; Targum Jonathan in 
Deut. vi. 7. Josephus, Antig., IV, 8, 13 : AJs 8' kicaOTTjs tfpepas apxofUvqs re 
airijs Kal dirSre irpds vvvov &pa rpiireaOai .... 

2 Bab. Ber., 12 b. 
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belied his word ; the earlier event marks the beginning of 
Israel's growing into a people ; it is the foundation of the 
covenant between God and Israel, the centre point of the 
whole of Jewish history. It attained directly to the rank 
of a dogma; the belief in God became the belief in the 
God who had led the forefathers of the Jewish nation out 
of Egypt. We find the emphasizing of this redemption 
in its religious aspect expressed in the Pentateuch nowhere 
else in so clear and so pregnant a wording as at the close 
of our section 1 . 

The possibility is not excluded that, in the earliest 
period, only the conclusion of the paragraph was recited; 
later, the whole of the preceding section, was adopted, and 
then symbolism had the opportunity and free scope for 
developing the special position of the Fringes command 
in the manner now familiar to us. 

The bare recital of a profession of faith is too meagre to 
make up, for any length of time, the only element of 
a congregational service. It is therefore quite natural 
that the Biblical sections were enframed in an harmonious 
introduction and conclusion. The introduction first and 
foremost took the form of a summons to the praise of 
God — 1313 ; this was followed by the second of the sections, 
which to this day still precede the Shema. This is called 
in the Talmud min rans 2 . Its contents deal with the 
special relation in which Israel stands to God through the 
revelation on Mount Sinai. The thanks for the revelation 
lead up admirably to the recital of those passages which 

1 Herzfeld {Gesckichte, III, p. 187) is of opinion that there are passages 
enough in the Pentateuch in which this Exodus is mentioned less inci- 
dentally ; but on comparison with the instances mentioned in Berakhot 
la b, we find that these verses are not so numerous and are not always 
applicable to the service. As a matter of fact, there is no other verse 
in the whole of the Pentateuch, in which the religious importance of the 
Exodus is so exclusively brought out as in the closing verse of tho 
rvs's rare. 

2 Jer. Ber., I, 8 (3 c). 
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contain the foundations of belief. Corresponding with this 
introduction, there followed as conclusion to the Biblical 
sections the profession of the congregation that the revela- 
tion to their fathers was also their belief — yyn nox . 

This solemn and detailed confession of faith soon became 
the daily morning prayer and was said immediately after 
sunrise. Thus there came in as a new paragraph the 
thanks for physical light, the praise for the reawakening 
of nature — "11X ISIS The liturgy was, in its earliest period, 
quite general in its contents and adaptable to every religious 
occasion at will, and it was only later that it became more 
specified. The analysis of our present prayers also shows 
the general elements to be the older, to which the more 
specific were attached. The conclusion too became ex- 
panded ; for the mention of the Exodus from Egypt in the 
Shema made it appear necessary to alter the contents of 
the epilogue to correspond with it. So there grew up out 
oftthe former profession of belief the prayer of thanks for 
the deliverance — dSnj. 

More than these conjectures about the order of the para- 
graphs belonging to the Shema we cannot offer, and an 
exact date cannot be ascertained in the present state of our 
sources. The examination of the context enables us to 
assert that various pieces from different periods are con- 
tained in the sections ; we can even determine the relation 
of these parts to one another ; but beyond this our know- 
ledge does not let us go ; the antiquity of all these elements 
is so high and so far removed from us that we must 
renounce the attempt to fix it definitely. 

C. 

Just as the whole complex has experienced changes, so 
have also the individual paragraphs within themselves; 
above all they have been subject to considerable expansion. 
Quotations in the early literature, variant readings in 
different rituals, and especially in the manuscript liturgies, 
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show a considerable number of variations in wording ; with 
the more important of these we will here deal. 

As to the wording of 1313, the Mishna contains the follow- 
ing discussion: pano ins nDaan rv33 wxo no xypy 'n *idk 
Tinon 'n n« tt"a "ioik $>ns»b» 'n 'n m 1213 'oik pojno insi 
(Berakhot, VII, 3). R. Akiba here keeps to the wording of the 
corresponding praises in the Bible, especially in the Psalms. 
Sirach also has the similar formula 13131 Win 3? ?33 nny 
iBHp Dts> DK 1 . R. Ishmael, on the other hand, adds the 
word *p13Dn. Later authorities laid great store by this 
word, as in their opinion it was a warrant of the Reader's 
not excluding himself from the congregation (Jer. Ber., VH, 
3, p. 11 c). If we may trust the text of the Sifre, the next 
generation after R. Ishmael already followed him 2 ; but 
even in the last generation of the Amoraim the adherents 
of R. Akiba had not entirely died out (cf. Jer., ibid. ; Bab. 
Ber., 50 a). The response of the congregation, TVDon 'n 1113 
1]?l E&1J^>, also finds its model in the Bible (cf. Ps. cxiii. % 
Dan. ii. 30). But whether it was employed from the begin- 
ning as the response of the congregation in the service 
appears to me doubtful. In the oldest period, as a response 
to the summons of the Reader, the congregation showed their 
readiness to take part in the prayers recited by him. The 
insertion of the response in the service presupposes that 
the summons 1313 was looked upon as a part of the prayers, 
and that therefore the practice of regular prayers was in 
vogue. 

Zunz, following the example of Rapoport, separated out 
from the Yotser the later elements and fixed its original 
wording at forty-five words 3 . The Siddur of Amram Gaon 
shows that even this estimate overshot the mark — that 
a text existed which ran as follows (p. 4 b) : "W Hdn ^ia 

1 Sirach, xxxix. 35. Cf. also xlv. 35. 

2 Sifre Deut. § 306 (ed. Friedmann, p. 132 b): wrensh f:o -raw 'DV '1 
fn nsn oVij 1 ? -pi^ 07 * " n T" 13 v " ins nw "paon "n re* id-is idwi roan rrai 
witoA "ma ran sip« *n d® '3. 

3 Zunz, Die gottesdicnstlichen Vorir&ge, p. 369. 
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rthy a»mi>i Y"\id nwon bn dn Kmai aib> rreny TPin Kmai niK 
cniN nwyb moKa .iw&oa hb'jjo iron dv i>aa enno iaio ^onna 
niniKon "W >"N3 .HDn D^iyi* *a a^HJ. This contraction goes 
back to Saadia and is recommended by him for private 
devotion, whereas for the congregation the fuller Yotser 
generally known was in use ; for the individual in private 
worship was not allowed to say the Kedusha. But an 
analogous case of the contraction of an already existing 
long prayer is not known, and moreover, even if the 
Kedusha were not to be said, it was still not necessary 
to dispense with the whole of the richly worded section 
pK^ n'KDn. As a matter of fact, for the private prayer 
there are handed down from earlier Geonim texts at 
much greater length. Cf. Halakhot Gedolot (ed. Hildes- 
heimer), p. 334 : naano ne>yo kd^ ttbi yoe> by ''onia p« 'no 
.Ntino anon pro ptyra an <opo ii>wi tin nwa *tit Tin3i pinp 
tsv now )rh 'oki ,nw kwbo aiN &arv nv nrxa rvnne> r6an 
paNaoi n-inoai ntrnpa prima o5?iai[5>] yw ny nnoa by m« 
.Kin wi? KTi:m nisan hnan iS>on tan idg? bt6 pe^npoi pn3B>oi 
niann ne>iyi ninna i>yia Kin \3 ijtob>* nirawn noK* ditd? )bi 
nivalin jhk mxian Kma myiB» ito(b>)[Y)d nipns ymr mon^o i>ya 
■•a cfrm oniK ne>iyi> niDKa rwKna rwyv Ton ov bs2 ptnon 
»*N3 iniN$> nnnoa uina naui TKn p^a enn niKi .nan abtyb 
ne>aN *n[b>](i) nnai romp ah> noh .m^an b^ddi .mniNon nxv 
nne>yo rune y»e> $>y pania pK pm u"m "pnai ncnp noi!> Tn^ 
Quite similarly, except for a minor disarrangement of the 
names, writes Zidkia b. Abraham, who was well read in 
the old literature * : D'jaiK nw n^> ioxy pa!> wa Marion titi 
,v\~ip noiN "wn pN ]b NO"pn mp ncrb wen m»k >"ww nvm 
aca TiNso pi ,nne>yo nine Kit k^> nenpat? nan b ji> NO»pi 
[read wioj] pB'ra '"1 aeai . . . Marion tit i>*r jikj anoy an 
DniK neny$> urnpnb nib nr men twriui noiNe> tinsd i?"sr iikj 
tinvo b"i£! pw [read pero] wnoa 'n ae>ai man aW> »a d^iij 

1 Bpbn ^3©, ed. Buber, XIII, pp. 6 b and 7 a. For the later rabbinic 
literature cf. Orhot Hayyim aovo nwnp p, I, f. 11 c. 
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m»>$» Tronic nnsa oha nt^npai non»a mna iwa *i»ikb> 
'131 1J1Y 1 . Finally, the prohibition forbidding a private 
worshipper to say the Kedusha in the Yotser is quite 
fictitious, and rightly rejected in the Shibbole ha-Leket. 

In the Genizah fragments that I have examined, the 
same brief version of the Yotser reappears several times 
in remains of prayer books, viz. four times in Cambridge, 
twice in Oxford, and once in a fragment in the possession 
of Dr. Gaster, without any special directions for, or the least 
limitations of, its use being noted. We may well suppose 
that in this formula a remnant of the old ritual of Palestine 
lies before us. The Palestinian ritual held sway in Egypt 
and long kept its ground there. Saadia has numerous and 
noteworthy texts taken from it, and many peculiarities 
even in Maimuni's ritual are to be traced back to the same 
source. So also the Siddur manuscripts from Egypt have 
preserved this text. 

The wording agrees almost exactly with Saadia's in 
all the fragments; they one and all read pTih, and 
vary in respect of 1310. Bodl. Heb. f. 22 (Catal., No. 
3728), Taylor-Schechter H. 9, Nos. 20 and 21, do not 
read the word at all. No. 12 has 13101. Whereas 20 
and 31 omit the Biblical verse at the end, it is present 
in No. 12. But it is possible that it was not always 
so fixed, for No. 26 has in its stead Psalm civ. 24, no 
Two iaV. 

Some fragments show variants in the more lengthy 
Yotser generally accepted, which, although not exactly 
essential, are, at least in some cases, worthy of mention. 
Firstly, there is an extension of the rhymes at the beginning 
to be noted. Bodl. Heb. f. 29 (Catal., 2729), fol. 60 a 
headed hn *w runs: D»n TSiK tb)V tin ,bn n« . . . tin tsv 
aioi mo roi> nonon T?on .vbbwd pwi mhn . . . twoa . . . 
wby am cain *porna s\ o^y -»,-£« ( s i c ) d£i» nico ««wnoi 

1 Of. /. Q. B., X, 654. In Bodl. Heb. f. 29 and 30 (Catal., 2729, 30) 
also, which contain the long Yotser, the last verse is wanting. 
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wyi wan wnjn p» wapo nix wy fvix. A similar 
amplification of the rhyme is presented in Bodl. Heb. 
f. 30 (Catal., 3730), fol. 38 a: miy }11N wbv ami Din 
iwjn i3>3n wjw y»e> unjo 3je>d iw* jjd u»aatw *vm. How- 
ever, it must be remarked that we have here to do with 
a Yotser for the Sabbath \ 

The Alphabet in the Yotser was recognized by Rapoport 
as a later addition 2 . Cod. Bodl. Heb. d. 51 (Catal., 
2742), fol. 65 b offers a noteworthy and new instance in 
support of this. In it njn b)1i ~\)-Q ba is indeed present, 
but not yet embodied in the Yotser, being appended to 
the eulogy as a separate paragraph. Although the frag- 
ment is " much stained " and difficult to read, this much 
can be determined with certainty 3 . 

The most detailed insertion in the Yotser is supplied in 
the description of the hosts of the heavenly court, of the 
ministering angels — naaio nrjno it is called in the Halakhot 
Gedolot ; as the song of these angels the Kedusha is intro- 
duced. In Amram's Siddur the introduction of the Kedusha 
is ascribed to the main Tiv (p. 4 a), that is the Mystics 
of the early Gaonic period. For them expansion of the 
prayers and particularly the deep contemplation of the 
Merkaba served as means of inducing an ecstatic condition. 
Dr. Bloch* has proved the connexion of this movement 
with the tenor and form of the Kedusha in the Yotser by 
numerous conclusive instances, and I am fully in accord 
with his arguments. It has been proved above on other 
grounds that the Palestinian Yotser did not contain the 

1 S. Schechter published a similar fragment from the Taylor-Sehechter 
collection in the Gedenkbuch fur David Kaufmann (in; nbrtn , p. 54) : vA» 
UTOia? sea; wv >r6» mxaa 1121 my jn« rrts Dm crmn "jnsru vRha oVir 
yna to» too: ah -ton iidvi D"n ?? tdn -[rmsa i»mm "prmsn uaiw nan 1:3m 
. . . run Sru. 

* Rapoport, "rtp, note 20. 

3 Saadia has one more Alphabet. Cf. Bondi, Der Siddur des B. Saadia 
Gaon, Frankfurt, 1904, p. 17. 

4 Ph. Bloch, Die rosin 'Tir, Die Mystiker der Gaonenzeit und ihr 
Einfluss auf die Liturgie, in the Monatsschrift, XXXVII. See especially 
pp. 261, 305 flf. 
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Kedusha. We now know with what zealous activity 
the Babylonians worked for the spread of the Kedusha. 
A recently discovered Responsum 1 takes us right into the 
midst of the dispute which the Babylonians waged even 
in Palestine for the sake of their idea, and in their conten- 
tion they remained victors. The fragmentary condition 
of the Responsum conceals something of the state of affairs ; 
but this much at least we do see, that the old tradition, the 
religious propriety, and the deep learning of a man like 
Jehudai Gaon were powerless against the onslaught of the 
pious enthusiasts of Babylon, and that against all right 
usage the spread of the Kedusha was forcibly effected 
by them. The prayer formulae of the Mystics are 
characterized by their prolixity and by an exuberant 
copiousness of synonyms which convey no added meaning. 
In accordance with this characteristic, the text of our 
section was sometimes even more wordy than it is now 
in the current prayer books. In the fragment published 
by Prof. Schechter it runs : DWip nto i:6tmi mix nonnn 
d^idi? nthx *bS>k t\bx vmcD *tt?N ffniro -iw vJ?o ick> row 
. . . D'aina tbz ikd3 m d*33id rornn »3n 13-1 vxb. 

There is also another passage in the daily Yotser con- 
nected with the name of Saadia, in which the custom of 
the different countries differed: ~\V>)b "liDN myD 1J31*iN 1EN 
paiso un |w ^ nyo no ,n naiaa "-mi jvs by enn -iini" 
baa j'Nn ukk> -iixn by vba ,nwon rvmb nvnb *rnyn msn by 
-yob ta dn i>3N /D^-iy 3n»on 3-ijd pa-iao ukb> pjya ,npai np3 
n^t33^ DISK' bB» two. The opposite opinion was represented 
by the Babylonian Geonim : b")tt pttt Nine' 31 Dt?3 >riKSD pi 
wn max n^e> |w W ptu t^nyo 3-1 no ion ibw 3wrc> 
onoiN tfow> ni3' 1 ^ »ne>a t6s ubxt< ton na t6 enn mto -irnb 
P"varoe> xobya mam t6x pa-ia» man ims by xbi 'iai by enn -iitn 
s TD£n Kb *1»1K WKB> >D1 miN. Saadia defended the custom 

1 J. Q. R., XVIII, p. 112. 

2 Vijfrn 'taw, p. 7 a. Cf. St'ddwr -itwraro, 4 b ; Twr. Oracft Chayyim, 59. 
In a Gaonic Kesponsum (Bodl. MS. Heb. d. 46, fol. 143 b) the following 
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of Palestine, and his opinion has largely carried the day ; 
for the Sephardic and Italian Minhag have, in fact, not 
accepted the sentence, and in the Franco-German ritual 
an authority like Rashi pronounced against it. In the 
manuscripts of the Genizah it is for the most part not to 
he found, but where it does occur the text is expanded. 
Taylor-Schechter H. 9, No. 17 : "13*13 "TW1 }VX by BHn "NN1 
ij5 "Wi " b» -i»&6 aina ipnp nsnsi 1 ttin N3 v nw '•Dip 'jp 
nb\a ram 3iip3 ub ym "jiwd -mi d^ijj rmh nnwo ppnni 
ni&6 mno. A variation from this is offered by Taylor- 
Schechter H. 9, No. 22 : niN »Oip 0^1^ 1D1NH . . . nn 11K 
ttf> fNn "JIWD TOl . . . According to these examples the 
accepted tnn ~\)tt appears almost as a compromise and as 
the least measure of concession which had to be granted. 

The Yotser could be subjected to paitanic expansions over 
and above those to which we are accustomed. Instances 
lie ready to hand in all rituals for the Sabbath service. 
1YTV bin is, at the beginning, a poem joining on to the last 
word bin of the preceding eulogy, at the end a kind of 
Midrash to "\b "piy fN. The section \ntt bx is a conversion 
of the alphabetically worded njn b\li 1113 bx into the 
alphabetically versed »B3 jram "jinS ,twjj»n bi by }HN b& 
2 . . . nsn . . , "bli notw bi. The close of the insertion 
contains the most important element, the formula for the 
particular day rut? ~\&x btib. Such embellishments have 
come down to us only for the Sabbath ; at one time, how- 
ever, similar ones were in use for other days of the week ; 
they were tacked on to the account of the creation and to 
the particular Psalm of the day. This is shown clearly by 
the following fragment from Cambridge (Taylor-Schechter 

passage occurs: wi nn'oV pn? ntidti nstwi mp wno 'a *«Nrnni 
n»ra i^ds rrai3 ltop vb vmoz Hnxnn «m rrt mn h\ rviSD *n e*wi «nn (Cowley, 
Catalogue, p. 40). 

1 Cf. also Manhig, § 31 , Orhot Hayyim, f. 1 1 a ; Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 61. 

3 Of. Landshut's commentary in his lb pwrr 'd, p. 285. It must be 
remarked that in the MS. Bodl. Heb. f. 30, fol. 38 a, above mentioned, 
"|PV Van figures, whereas pis to* is still wanting. 
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H. 9, No. 27): J03» tfJ lacuna twnn dww mi mew D*n 

wi3j i3B»»trann dv new ii>w :wn dwdi ninro no^em p» 
*ni>»6 iy*in wny tfn^ wnn i»ini rutw vwi dvi d 1 ^ '•xne' 

i>xi> uiv mxam rpriji rut? vnw io ^n ^«i> wto ^efr sapy* 
'«1 Tiann *r^n wn && •>?-)& ton. 

As author of ms? TK ^ the Gaon Natronai is usually 
cited 1 ; it seems, however, that here a tendency of another 
and earlier school finds expression, and we should regard 
Natronai as the first who quotes these older poems. I 
venture to suppose that these insertions are also of Pales- 
tinian origin, and that they were first brought into use in 
Palestine and in the lands which, in matters of ritual, stood 
under its influence. Positive proofs for this hypothesis 
cannot be given ; but whereas Babylon — which was hostile 
to the Piut — was the home of Mysticism, Palestine was that 
of the Piut. Moreover, we can take the following analogy 
into account. As is well known, Saadia's Siddur contains 
in the Friday evening service the expansion of the para- 
graphs belonging to the Shema which begins : VEtyD nb "KS>K 
W&n DV3. In Babylon these sections had been rejected by 
his predecessors 2 . Notwithstanding, Saadia accepted them 
and the Roman Siddur has kept them up to the present 
day. It is not so generally known that Saadia's Siddur — the 
publication of which still remains a pium desideratum — 
also contains the corresponding insertions for the service for 
the conclusion of the Sabbath : b)rb tsnp p3 i>n3on bit , , . 
"iiN rou^ pBVDI. The piece recurs in numerous Genizah 
fragments, and it must, at one time, have been very widely 
spread. In Babylon these sections were rejected, in Egypt, 
on the other hand, and in Italy they were adopted, since 
both these lands stood under the influence of Palestine. 
In the Holy Land paitanic amplifications of every sort 
were very popular, the lively fancy of the Palestinian Jews 
requiring variation in the prayers as frequently as they 
enjoyed it in the reading of the Thora and in Midrash. 

1 Landahut, ibid. ; Zuaz, Gottesd. Vortrage, p. 370. ' Siddur Amram, p. 25a. 
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So also the second of the paragraphs preceding the 
Shema has been subjected to alteration and expansion. 
It has already been mentioned that it is called mm nana 
in the Talmud, and the circumstances in which this 
eulogy can be used for the study of the Thora are there 
discussed. Further, a comparison with the corresponding 
prayer in the evening service allows us to determine that the 
contents of the eulogy were originally limited to the thanks 
for the revelation on Mount Sinai. The lengthy affirmation 
of trust in God and the prayer for the restoration of the 
Jewish nation did not figure here from the beginning, and, 
in fact, are not in keeping with this part of the prayer. 
The Talmud knows of a difference in the wording of the 
opening of our paragraph. The difference itself is very 
unessential, as it is only a question whether the first two 
words should be obty nanx or rQT nanx. And yet how 
many pens has this variant set to work! It has even 
produced an alteration in the text of the Talmud. For 
while the best authors of the Middle Ages 1 quote the 
Talmud as preferring ohjj nana, it appears from our editions 
as if H3"i nanx is recommended. Let us set out the text 
of the editions and that of Alfassi side by side : 



Alfassi, ad loc. 
a-i ion ton w» rw nana 
•nan nans 5>kiob> -i»n mw 
dSj> nans not* pa-ii umnx 
nan nans poit* ptt on nw twn 
loix ton pi ch\v nant? vb« 
: TTiant* thy nanxi 



Ber. lib. 

m\Tt> an ids ton *ko -pw 
"nix pi nan nam* $>xiot? not* 
nna ma '-& itj&k »ai nb 
Dnoit* pt* 'on iDi twn nan nans 
pa-ii nai nans t6s o^iy nantt 
iDit? Kin pi ohy nans not* 
Tnatro p b Tnans d^ip nansi 

:nDn 



The difference is very old and the compromise was quite 

1 Cf. Ilcdakhot Qedolot, R. Hanaael ; Eshkol, Shibbole ha-Leket ; the Munich 
MS. (cf. onDiD yip"'. !> 49) reads : j>» toin jra S rVsn rtw narw naM paii 
jrans oto rarw K'roi dra rarw m^x rm nin« mow. 
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early effected, that both beginnings should be used alter- 
nately in the two daily services : V s b""® pw nm an anai 
«ta ahy nana onouw rmpo w*\ nan nana anew nioipo 
nan nanx onoiN no »3bb i>"t ''town an nx apjp n"nn no W 
nanx onois us nrroa b no«i ,dh» nans nt»n pans twn sm 
ohy nans trnois ws anyai nan (Shibbole ha-Leket, §14, 
p. 7 a). This compensation was accepted, however, only 
in France and Germany 1 . In the Orient nan nanx was 
rigorously excluded, although some Geonim, among them 
Amram, broke a lance in its favour. The record of this 
dispute is given us in Abudraham : tw P*15? pa 3"i no anal 
pi tfoy nans n^aijn nan nans nnnts> iDii>i am& nan wpb 
na^a tVw |«a» ww ai^ no no a"ai Dnoy an nnoa aina 
a\b& 1® nw d^ond us pn una ^n warn «tt» warn .p 
t&i n>*wa *6 nan nans nhyo Njnnnaa p now ata »e& p id« 
*6k c-idin pa N11D3E' nmio 5>ai >i»i Dnsi oWa t6i n^anya 
an no ^n rroi iniNat? w« d'wo) nnx e>m»D pn ahy nans 
pnx jna. Usage decided in favour of Sherira, and of the 
eight Genizah fragments which lie before me only two 
have nan nana 2 , all the others obiy nan«. 

We can hardly understand why such an insignificant 
alteration should be so energetically discussed and dis- 
puted. But the Genizah helps us to comprehend it, by 
showing that this difference hangs together with another — 
the prayer for the restoration of the Jewish nation. 
Whether the formula runs as in the German ritual Utcam 
pxn niSM jnnND ob&b, or as in the Sephardie and Italian 
rituals y*wn niaaa yanxo ubvn nana why «ani, the meaning 
remains much the same and, in either case, it introduces 

1 Gf. Tosqfot Ber., rib, pm ; Maimuniot in soo n»'"ip 'n, I, 6. The 
Mahsor Vitry reads in the general .part, p. 9, nan max "raw, but in the 
text of the prayer, p. 65, tins nana. Some texts of the Franeo-Gferman 
school read in the Talmud Yerushalmi even the words an ronm tdd: •aya, 
but these words are not found there. Cf. the very careful collection of 
the texts in Eatner Dbumn jvs nam* to Berakhot, p. S3 ff. 

2 Taylor-Schechter Collection H. 9, Nog. 17 and aa. 

B a 
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a prayer which does not belong to the context. The 
Genizah fragments show the remarkable fact that, with 
only one exception, this particular prayer is absent every 
ti/me from the section when beginning chl]3 nans, whereas 
it is contained in the paragraph when beginning fUT fUfttc . 
Only Taylor- Schechter H. 9, No. 19, combines them, as does 
the later Sephardic ritual. A difference of principle appears 
to underlie this, but its explanation we must leave to the 
future. 

I must here pass over the materially unimportant vari- 
ants in the original body of the section, as I have not the 
texts in their wording at present before me 1 . Towards the 
end, in the prayer for redemption, the variations again 
become considerable, another proof perhaps that this piece 
is a later addition. On account of its simplicity, I will 
here cite the most elaborate setting that lies before me 
(Taylor-Schechter H. 9, No. 18): uwy "wn .... tbw nana 
"pa$> nn« mnD wbv l^oni . . . irn ymyz mb pm -proms 
tnuro Tiaan bvnn ban "pp niaya u^y tnpj rmta ienp dpi 
won iwai enaj ttb unoa "ja wywn iwy -van nanta rrvnD 
pwb) oy bo rnna m •o ny '•oSy ny b&x abi ebx vh. 

"Variationen im Text eines so uralten Gebets wie das 
Sch'ma wird kein Verstandiger bei einer Uberlieferung aus 
der Zeit wie die der Mischna etwa erwartenV These 
words, written twenty years ago on the discovery of some 
inscriptions, are still fully justified to-day. 

But the blessing following the Biblical passages offers in 
itself a little piece of history, in nuce a reflection of the 
development of the liturgical service in general. 3W floa 
is a name that figures in the oldest notices about regular 
services that we possess (Tamid, 5, 1 ; Ber. t 2, 1), and some 
such piece is certainly as old as the public service itself. 
But it was, neither in text nor in usage, identical with the 

1 A very short formula is to be found, J. Q. R., X, 654. 
8 Landauer in SiUsungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1884, p. 934. 
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section that bears that name to-day. We must not confuse 
the two parts in our piece, but must separate clearly the 
rbm (beginning with nny or rnry) from the true 3T1 n»K. 
In later times, the rpwtt seemed to be the more important 
part ; in earlier times 3^1 nox alone was in its true position, 
and bore a suitable meaning. The Biblical passages that 
were recited in the daily prayers needed an epilogue. 
It was insufficient to repeat them as bare paragraphs of 
profession of faith ; it was felt necessary to add a direct 
acceptance and acknowledgement of them. They were not 
received into the liturgy as rigid and lifeless formulae, but 
as powerful and effective affirmations of belief. Each day 
they were acknowledged anew, each day freshly accepted l . 
In the oldest service, where the number of passages taken 
from the Pentateuch as professions of belief was greater, 
this acceptance had a deeper meaning than in later times. 
Moreover, the introduction of *l»KM broke up its close 
connexion. Yet the knowledge of the real facts was kept 
alive for many centuries where they drew from the old 
Palestinian sources ; in Kome, up to the Middle Ages, it 
was known that 3V1 not* referred exclusively to the two 
first sections of the yoe> 2 . 

If we look to the original facts, an important difficulty 
is solved. The Halakhists discuss the question why our 
piece does not begin with 7i~P, and the answer is always 
given that it is nmarp m^oon nana. But this answer is 
by no means satisfactory. A convincing explanation can 
only be given by History, aw riDN is certainly older 
than the technique of the Berakha ; it has formed part of 
the liturgy from its very beginning, from the times when 
the service consisted simply of the profession of faith. 
This was introduced by a blessing min '3, and terminated 

1 Cf. Si/re Deut. § 33: nSn ttidid ms J'nid n.v nojtdihd "jtm irp vhm 
rrnwip 1 ! D»m tan© n»iro (ed. Friedmann, 74 a). Cf. Pesikta «nna, ed. 
Buber, 102 a. 

2 Shibbole ha-Leket, 16, ed. Buber, 8 a : mp» a'S'l riDHT wro Vst son ':wji 
V-u tin po^a '-ft rm-u pi -jrata tap 1 ) mnro mn -qti anai lospn *«p joo 
'Mp sob rwnpNi. 
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with a formula, without any eulogy, acknowledging the 
acceptance of the creed. This conclusion opened with the 
words OT1 net*. 

How the contents of 3«n n»x became expanded, we are 
told with welcome clearness by our sources : yDC r\n H"\)pn 
•vsirb in* ioik *a*i aw nDN3 onxo nx'y Tars? in* [T33] 

1 cjid EF njjnpi nmaa nan na -patr^ "px vntm anm .niata m 
This controversy is settled in the following sentence: '"l 

•bvm b^w iiv ityb yy?\ £ia dk Tarni* *pv ioin ^ p mjw 
In accordance with this, not only the above-mentioned 
elements were received into the piece, but also a eulogy 
was required. Through this and through the varied con- 
tents of the new part, the old a'IPI n»X was driven into the 
background ; the Geullah received the favoured place and 
was often used as a name for the whole. Later com- 
mentators even referred 3W riDN to the mention of the 
departure from Egypt, and the wonders connected with it. 

Only in the saying of Rabbi Jehuda Hanassi is there 
any doubt as to what the reference is. In our present text 
nia^O recurs several times. It is likely that he requires 
it where it occurs for the first time (1XD31 , , . . nb)V T^N MDK 
, , , , . imaboi paj) ; but it might also be referred to the 
end, where in earlier times, as we shall subsequently show, 
a lengthy mention of fiWD was to be found. 

The text of 3<xn n»N has from the beginning presented 
an anomalous feature; the two opening words both ex- 
press the same idea, the first in Hebrew, the second in 
Aramaic. The antiquity of this juxtaposition is equalled 
by the difficulty of explaining it; in fact it seems to be 
impossible to account for it. But the accumulation of 
words had an alluring effect, and a number of synonyms 
were added, fifteen in all. This is probably not an acci- 
dental figure, but is hardly to be accounted for by the 
far-fetched explanations of later times. The purposeless 
accumulation of synonyms recalls the copia verborum 

Ber., II, 1 ; Jer. Ber., I, 9, 3 d. 
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which we have already noticed with regard to the Yotser 
of the Babylonian mystics. While TO riDK seems to 
indicate Babylonian influence, the composition of the 
second part seems to have originated entirely in Palestine. 
They were Palestinian authorities who furthered and 
sanctioned the amplification of the piece. The style 
is that of the older Palestinian Piut. The expansion was 
early completed, so that the contents are everywhere the 
same 1 , and there can hardly be found deviations worthy 
of notice in the prayer books of any ritual known to us. 
In spite of this agreement in wording and style it has 
nevertheless undergone changes, and the form in which 
we now have it, is not exactly the old Palestinian. In 
the first place the eulogy is, nowadays, bnifff^ btii, and that 
is a Babylonian formula 2 . In Palestine the formula was 
I^NW ?H1W "in?, as shown above. This text occurs again 
in the Genizah fragments 3 , but is also in use in the 
German-Polish ritual on festival evenings, when Piutim 
are inserted. The Piut is a Palestinian creation, and when 
the German poets took it over, they adopted with it all its 
technique, and old formulae were preserved. On the same 
occasion in the German ritual noto na WD uyB» nw n? is 
used instead of the customary Vinto Uj> ^N nt. This, too, 
is an old Palestinian formula, which we meet with not 
infrequently in the Genizah 4 . The alteration did not con- 
fine itself to these few details, but the whole conclusion, 
as we now possess it, is the result of modification and 
contraction. In Palestine the passage from the mention 
of the Red Sea was much more adapted to the text of 
the Midrash 5 , and was the same for morning and evening. 
A relic of it is preserved in the Siddur of the Gaon Rab 

1 A short formula from a Genizah fragment is given, J. Q. B., X, 656. 
8 Pesahim, 117 b : Sh-iw tou V?m w'p an -ion. 
5 e. g. Taylor-Sehechter H. 9, No. 39. 

* Cf. e.g. Bodl. MS. Heb. 636, fol. 17 (Catal. 2715, 3d) ; Taylor-Sehechter 
H. 9, No. 39, fol. a a. 

* MechiUa, ed. Friedmann, 35 a ; Bab. Sota, 30 b. 
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Amram in the regular evening service (fol. 18 b seq.). 
We give the whole piece according to the fuller fragments 
of the Genizah : ny»e> rrw D^pM wbb)V '•bo t6a . . . rooa »» 
»« why iw o«pi *n ^n "\bo uzbn " now uy ob in 1 ' dm 5>y 
310 mmi pan i>x »a ovnn ynrra ufov ami Din uytjnn »i m*ivi» 
imai'iD rwiiw «* wby o«p *w ohy!> "jta »« "^d w ii>» «» nm 
om» wr6« » Nin bmn w wnpi int^ipi vnt®ni iHj vroai 
oSyb rnn» i^y 1^1 no^ nf>na iwn Mm i>3D u5> rrw wi>y 

1 JON 1^131 folB* 11X *N3 IV). 

The conclusion of the passage especially was the subject 
of dispute. In Babylon no addition to *»yi D^y!> l^C 'n 
was permitted, and such additions as were known were 
combated : max &13 JN3 ^ n 13 P n N ^ nD "TOM WOP *» W 
a orro3 »33^ ni>iw warn D»a jnenn. This, too, is an addition 
of Palestinian origin, used daily in the Italian ritual up 
to the present day. The German-Polish ritual, too, uses 
the same concluding formula on Pesah when it inserts the 
poems '"in ma 3 at the end of the Geullah. 

Amram's rule not to make any additions was not obeyed 
even in Spain ; for there the verse Isa. xlvii. 4 was inserted. 
In Germany this verse roused opposition, and in its stead 
a prayer for redemption was allowed 4 . The formula now 
in use in the German ritual is quoted by Ibn Jaihi with 
the words Tab una B"l. In the Mahzor Vitry it is corrupt 5 . 

1 Bodl. MS. Heb. f. 29, fol. 6a a (Catal. 2739) ; Taylor-Schechter H. 9, 
No. 16, fol. 1 a ; No. 18, fol. 3 b ; No. 24, fol. 1. In the Palestinian ritual 
there were Piutim in the Yotser inserted before 133^0 *rr. Hence comes 
the repeated mention of these words in the Piutim of the Genizah, e. g. 
Bodl. MS. Heb. e. 37, ff. 48 b, 100, 103 (Catal. 2710); e. 39, ff. 2, 76 b, 80 
(Catal. 271a) ; f. 32, fol. 45 (Catal. 2713) ; f. 29, fol. 13 (Catal. 2729), and very 
often. The note 'm rrnwi! d'jdw mm 'inmdS iisto "»i ninVm nmr rfao 
Vst M3>\Bin \fi mca in MS. e. 36, fol. 21 b (Catal. 2715) is worthy of mention. 
In accordance with this the enumeration of the various classes of poems 
that make up the Yotser in Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 63, and Brody and 
Albrecht, Tttm "iru;, p. 23, should be supplemented. 

* Siddur Amram, p. 6 b. Cf. Mahzor Vitry, p. 13. 

s Zunz, 1. c, p. 64. * Cf. Baer Siddur, p. 86. 

4 Ha-Manhig, § 40 ; Vitry, p. 66. 
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In conclusion we may mention two curiosities. The first, 
that the verse Dim Nini (Ps. lxxviii. 38) was said before 
13~D also in the morning prayers, is not unknown. The 
second, now made known for the first time through the 
Genizah, is a special Berakha for yOB* nDnB preceding «"I3, 
and running as follows : tbv aab 'O'btirb 1*3 p"k h'dn *"ta 
'nvan iwaa nirS>i. 

I. Elbogen. 

1 Cf. J. Q. JR., X, 654. 



